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p. 225, 1. 32 (manjoit pacienment ce que ses 
queus li appareilloit), also ier heri, p. 227, 1. 
72. — The erroneous citations in the two gloss- 
aries are not of sufficient consequence to be 
noted at the end of so long an article. 

Such a list as the above is regrettable, it 
must be confessed ; yet the errors and omis- 
sions involved, most of them slight, are such 
as can easily be rectified by the teacher, who 
will be only too grateful to have at his dispo- 
sition an elementary text-book so succinct, so 
complete, so admirably annotated ; in short, 
so authoritative, so scholarly. The manner 
in which the etymologies have been treated in 
the glossaries is especially satisfactory. As 
an illustration of the cautious and conscienti- 
ous procedure of the editor in such matters, 
the following instance is well worth citing. 
The etymology of the word osberc is here 
given as "germ. ? et germ, berc." In the 
Romania for July, 1888, p. 427, M. Paris re- 
turns to this etymology, as follows : . . . 
L'absence d'/i n'est pas la seule singularity du 
mot osberc. Si le mot vient, comme on ne 
saurait guere douter, de Pallemand halsberc, 
il nous presente en outre o~au=al a une 
epoque on an moins dans un texte oil il n'y a 
pas encore d'exemple meme de la vocalisation 
de /. Cette difficulty m'a tellement frappe que, 
dans le glossaire de mes Extraits de la Chan- 
son de Roland, j'ai cru devoir laisser douteuse 
l'origine du premier e'l^ment de ce mot. Au- 
jourd'hui je pense pouvoir l'expliquer egale- 
ment par l'origine provencale de cette 
forme." (M. Parts does not seem to have 
been aware that this explanation had already 
been offered by Suchier in Grober's 'Grund- 
riss ' vol. i, p. 664, § 106). — The only etymol- 
ogy I have noticed as seeming to call for mod- 
ification is that of porofrir (" por pour pro et 
ofRrire pour offerre")." Is not por in this 
compound rather the por of Lat. porrigo,por- 
tendo, pol-liceor,pono (pos-sino) etc., which in 
the ordinary Latin lexicons, to be sure, is inter- 
changeable with pro, but which according to 
Breal, 'Diet. lat. etym.' s. v. por, is not to 
be so confounded, pro answering to Sk. pra 
Gr. Ttpo; por to Sk. prati, Gr. npori. Later, 
of course, por in porofrir would have been 
confused with Fr. pour = Lat. pro. 

H. A. Todd. 



Practical Lessons in German Conversation. 
A Companion to all German Grammars. 
By Dr. A. L, Meissner, Librairie Hachette 
& Cie., London ; Karl Schoenhof, Boston. 
1888. 247 pp. 

A11 Lntroduction to German at Sight. By 
Eugene H. Babbitt. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 1888. 29 pp. 

The appearance of Dr. Meissner's German 
Grammar (first edition) kindled in many teach- 
ers of German a desire to see more of the 
author's work, especially in the direction of 
practical German exercises, that feature in 
which the grammar gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The book before us is the gratification 
of that desire. The work is opposed on the 
one hand to the method of slovenly "picking 
up of a language by a short residence abroad," 
and on the other to the method of teaching 
grammar by a heterogeneous jumbling of in- 
coherent sentences. The inviolable sentence 
fetich of many of the earlier exercise and con- 
versation books has been skilfully supplanted 
by a well graded series of connected sentences 
in colloquial form. Each lesson contains three 
exercises, German on one page and English 
on the other : (1) a number of simple sentences 
to be asked by the teacher and answered by 
the pupil ; (2) a colloquy between pupil and 
teacher ; (3) a short connected narrative to be 
thoroughly analyzed and discussed in German. 
The scope of the book is very comprehensive, 
ranging from the simplest questions about 
every-day life to the more complicated details 
of travel, commerce, history, and literature. 
Indeed, this comprehensiveness almost 
amounts to a fault in the work. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author did not furnish his book 
with a thorough index or at least a detailed 
table of contents. The work is good in other 
respects and actually meets the "long-felt 
need " which is the prefatory wail of many of 
its predecessors. 

The second work mentioned in our heading 
attempts to reduce to the minimum that part 
of Grammar absolutely essential to a reading 
knowledge of German. Pages 5-7, addressed 
to the student, contain many valuable sugges- 
tions. The next ten pages are taken up with 
grammatical remarks and references ; the re- 
maining ten are devoted to German selections 
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to be translated into English. A vocabulary 
is supplied in the foot-notes. The author's 
idea of helping the student to a hasty reading 
knowledge of German without all the details 
of grammar, is a good one ; but he seems to 
have underrated the difficulty of acquiring a 
reading vocabulary in German. Five times as 
many pages of German text would be neces- 
sary to familiarize the student with the vocab- 
ulary and syntax of an easy German novel. 
The royal road even to a reading knowledge 
is one of patient toil, and we think there is for 
the student of language a choice kernel of 
wisdom in the German proverb: "Eile mit 
Weile." 

M. D. Learned. 
yohns Hopkins University. 



ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

English Writers. By Henry Morlev, LL. D. 
Vol. III. From the Conquest to Chaucer. 
Cassell & Co., 1888. 

The third volume of Professor Morley's 
' English Writers ' was published during the 
past summer, and brings his history of English 
literature to the early fourteenth century. As 
in the previous volumes, Professor Morley 
glances at the current of thought in other 
European countries, considering now the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and briefly 
touching upon the early Arabian influence, the 
early Provencal literature, and the influence 
of the Crusades. This volume is necessarily 
filled with notices of the Latin chroniclers 
who occupied such a conspicuous position in 
mediasval English literature from Florence of 
Worcester (fin8) to Ralph Higden (\\jfi^). 
England is fortunate in having so many histor- 
ians of this period, many of them men of 
marked ability and learning. It is, however, 
strange how these chroniclers copied from 
each other without acknowledgement. Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, in the preface to his edition 
of Henry of Huntingdon's ' Historia Anglo- 
rum ' (Rolls Series), one of the most valuable 
of these chronicles, has given us an inter- 
esting view of "the lines along which the 
automatic energy of the country developed 
itself in the four centuries and a half from the 
death of Beda " (735), thus connecting Beda 



with Matthew Paris, the great chronicler of 
the thirteenth century. In this volume Order- 
icus Vitalis, William of Malmesbury, and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, are noticed at greatest 
length of the early twelfth century chroniclers, 
although the work of the last-mentioned is 
characterized as "a work of imagination, 
published before such works were a recog- 
nized part of the highest literature," and Wil- 
liam of Newbury's oft-quoted testimony to 
Geoffrey's lack of veracity is duly recorded. 
"Moreover," says William, "in this book 
that he calls the History of the Britons, how 
saucily and how shamelessly he lies almost 
throughout, no one, unless ignorant of the old 
histories, when he falls upon that book, can 
doubt." 

Evidently, William did not appreciate the 
rise of fiction in England, and the value of 
that work which serves as the basis of the 
only well-developed romantic cycle in English 
literature. 

Professor Morley has a high regard for 
Walter Map, "who gave a soul to the Ar- 
thurian romances," and he thinks that Map 
wrote "most probably the Latin original of 
Robert Borron's introductory romance of the 
Saint Graal, and certainly Lancelot of the 
Lake, the Quest of the Saint Graal and the 
Mort Artus." Walter Map and the King 
Arthur Romances occupy a considerable space 
in the volume and are treated in an interesting 
manner. Map's detestation of the Cistercians 
is more than once commented on, and Pro- 
fessor Morley attributes to Map both the 
Apocalypse ' and the 'Confession of Golias,' 
and gives a full summary of the former work. 
He regards him, too, as the author of the 
familiar 

" Meum est propositum in tabernia mori," 

and says, " in what has been taken by those 
for whom words are sound not sense, as the 
first verse of a jovial song, Map images the 
heavens opening upon the drunkard priest 
who lies in a tavern, where, too weak himself 
to hold the wine-cup, he has it put to his lips, 
and so dies in his shame." But may not Map, 
or one of his followers, have appropriated the 
song to his own purpose? Nigel Wireker's 
' Brunellus ' comes in for a share of notice 
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